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ADDRESS BY THE PEESIDENT. 65 



DECEMBER MEETING, 1897. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Charles Francis 
Adams, LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved ; aHd 
the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library since the 
October meeting. 

James Schouler, LL.D., of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member, and Joseph H. Choate, LL.D., of New York, a Cor- 
responding Member. 

The President then announced that, with the concurrence 
of the Council, the following assignments of memoirs had been 
made, — the memoir of Francis A. Walker, to be written by 
Francis C. Lowell ; of George S. Hale, by Arthur B. Ellis ; 
of Edward L. Pierce, by George F. Hoar ; of Theodore Lyman, 
by Alexander Agassiz ; of Justin Winsor, by Horace E. Scud- 
der ; and of John Amory Lowell, by Charles C. Smith, in place 
of the late John Lowell, to whom it was originally assigned. 

The President then read an address as follows : — 

I think, gentlemen, it would not be very wide of the mark, 
though, as our friend Dr. Green is wont to express it, perhaps 
not historically accurate, were I to say that an entire year 
has elapsed since I last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Society as a body. It is true, returning from Italy at the 
end of May, I was present and did preside over what ap- 
pears in our published Proceedings as your June meeting ; 
but such of you as were present on that occasion may re- 
member that the June meeting was held under peculiar 
conditions, and amid surroundings in no respect sympathetic. 
That June meeting in fact, I will now admit, came on me 
like a rude awakening ; and as I then looked such of the 
Society as attended in the face, I felt a disagreeable weight 
of responsibility. I was conscious of a certain uneasy sense 
of possible short-coming, not to say even wrong-doing, for 
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which I not only desired to say a word in extenuation, but, 
as the record bears evidence, almost instinctively, and in 
spite of myself, I gave utterance to that word. 

When I met the Society at the December meeting a year 
ago, we assembled in the Dowse Library of our former building, 
with its cheerful afternoon outlook, towards the western sky, 
over the King's Chapel burying-ground. We were amid our 
accustomed surroundings of books and busts and works of 
art, — in an atmosphere all our own, ours prescriptively, 
of calm research and lettered ease ; a throng of gracious 
shades and memorable traditions there made their home with 
us, and were among our most precious possessions. Thus it 
was when I went away in December. When I came back and 
again met you, in June, all was changed. I found myself at 
the head of this bare wooden table, no longer in the prescrip- 
tive President's chair, — that was stored away for preserva- 
tion, — but seated on a machine-made wooden substitute, 
such as one sees at sea-side hotels and in country bank par- 
lors, while before me were such members of the Society as 
were present, in other chairs of the same realistic make, doing 
their very best to look as if they felt at home, were not un- 
comfortable, and liked their surroundings. Eminently prac- 
tical, perhaps, these surroundings of the committee-room of 
the Tremont Building, on the third floor, looking out on 
Beacon Street, are distinctly unaesthetic, and in no way sug- 
gestive of literature and research. In the first place, in lieu 
of that bright outlook of western sky, I found myself con- 
fronted with what I remember Mr. Richard Swiveller well 
described on a certain memorable occasion as " an excellent 
view of over the way," — and such an " over the way," — 
that dreary line of red-brick. Beacon Street domestic architec- 
ture which it would be grotesque to term a fa§ade, — while 
the furniture, the gas and steam fittings within, the tinting 
of the bare walls and ceiling were, as they still are, in com- 
plete keeping with the sombi'e without. Small matter, 
therefore, was it for surprise, if while on that occasion I 
mechanically went through the form of presiding, the room 
seemed to be peopled with ghostly shades of the past, — 
Winthrop and Deane and Frothingham, Holmes, Lowell, 
Parkman, Ellis, and Hoar, — gazing down upon me with fixed 
and stony eyes, which seemed to say, — " Why bast thou 
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done this thing ? " And it was true, — I, even I, had done it ! 
Conscience does make cowards of us all ; and so, in my case, 
too, the native hue of resolution was then and there sicklied 
o'er wilh the pale cast of thought, and, in hesitation and doubt, 
I asked myself, — After all, was it -wise, was it necessary ? And 
so, at once, instinctively, involuntarily, I found myself thrown 
on the defensive, and in apologetic tone carefully explaining to 
the Society why and wherefore all this had to be thus. In my 
own eyes a degenerate descendant, — on that dreary day amid 
these more dreary surroundings, another Esau, I seemed to 
have sold the Society's inestimable birthright for what in 
comparison with it was a mere mess of pottage. 

Thus, for me at least, it was a gruesome occasion, that last 
June meeting. I left it feeling that something had to be done ; 
what, I did not exactly know: but, while possibly the Society 
might survive several years of successive meetings of a char- 
acter like that in which I had just taken part, I seriously ques- 
tioned my own power of so doing. So, I will further confess, 
it was not without a certain sense of relief I found engage- 
ments elsewhere lingering out my absence, and relieving me 
through the months of October and November from again 
facing you amid these most uncongenial, — these, in fact, 
positively congealing surroundings. I now do so, I hope, for 
the last time. Where our next meeting will be held I cannot 
yet say, though I hope I may with reasonable confidence 
assert it will not be here. The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in its origin antedates even the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, — the relations between the two have 
always been close, and in the immediate future there is 
reason to think they will be even closer than heretofore. 
Not impossibly an arrangement may be made for holding our 
meetings in future, so long as we are doomed to remain home- 
less, in the room of the Academy in the Athenaeum Build- 
ing, — itself, I am well aware, not- a cheerful resort, but one 
at least breathing an atmosphere of tradition and research. 
Meanwhile, I take this occasion to notify the Society that, 
though our offices will not be changed, the future meetings 
of the Society will in all probability be held elsewhere. Due 
notice will of course be given of any other place decided upon ; 
I merely now call attention to what is proposed. 

As it is thus practically a twelvemonth since I last occupied 
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the chair as presiding officer, and this meeting marks also the 
close of the calendar year, something in the nature of a review 
of what has taken place in it seems naturally to suggest itself, 
and to such a review I propose to ask your attention ; for to us 
at least the year has been an eventful one. And first in impor- 
tance for us has been that great break in our continuity to which 
I have already referred. You will remember that in Decem- 
ber, a year ago, the sale to the city of our former building, 
though practically agreed upon, had not been actually effected, 
and our removal was still matter of uncertainty. The plans of 
a new building, though carefully studied, had not been fully 
settled or approved, nor had any scheme yet been devised by 
which the immediate cost of the proposed building could be 
brought within such limits as prudence dictated. During my 
absence in Italy the transfer as well as sale of the Tiemont 
Street building was effected, and the Society found its present 
temporary quarters ; but, so far as a new and permanent home 
was concerned, everything was left in abeyance until mj' re- 
turn, — a degree of consideration flattering, doubtless, but 
which, when in June I faced the Society in its temporary 
quarters, I felt, for reasons I have described, I would cheer- 
fully have foregone. None the less, there are compensations 
in all things, and it so proved now; for, as I have already said, 
one meeting in the Tremont Building committee-room suf- 
ficed to convince me that something must be done, and that 
soon. The rest, as usual, followed: — something was done. 
Addressing themselves in earnest to the problem before them, 
the Committee having the matter in chaige rapidly disposed of 
one difficulty after another ; plans were leduced, perfected and 
approved, estimates made, matters of difference in opinion de- 
cided, contracts drawn up and signed, and upon the 8th of 
July the Society gave its formal authority for the work of con- 
struction to begin. Since then no time has been lost ; and 
it is with genuine gratification — this time in no defensive or 
apologetic spirit — I find myself able to report that the walls of 
the Society's new, and we hope for long its permanent, abiding- 
place are rapidly rising. They are now complete to the win- 
dows of the third story ; and should weather conditions prove 
reasonably favorable, the contractors expect early in the new 
year to have the outer walls finished and the building covered 
in. This certainly should be gratifying intelligence to all, for it 
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is more than, a year ago, we would have thought reasonable to 
hope ; and to me individually it is especially gratifying in that 
the lot of Esau is not one we any of us peculiarly affect, and I 
feel myself able to confront the shades of the departed in a 
spirit no longer that of the degenerate son. Before passing to 
other topics I cannot, however, refrain from adding that, archi- 
tectural effects apart, — and in this respect I confidently be- 
lieve our new building will prove a marked success, — but 
apart from architectural effect, the location and outlook of the 
building could not, in the judgment of all those who have re- 
cently visited the spot, well be improved upon, and, for the 
purposes of this Society, they are, it is not too much to say, 
the best that Boston affords. There is now every reason to 
hope that early in the year 1899 the Society will find itself 
fairly domiciled in its future abiding-place. Our homeless 
wandering is thus reduced to a period no longer of years, but 
of months only. 

The year has been further mai-ked by two incidents of ex- 
ceptional historical interest, and especially so to this Society. 
I refer to the restoration of the Bradford Manuscript and the 
centennial of the frigate " Constitution." It was in the Dowse 
Library, you will remember, at the October meeting of a year 
ago, that the project our associate member George F. Hoar 
had already conceived for bringing about the restoration of the 
Bradford Manuscript was first informally discussed. It was 
also in the Dowse Library, in December a year ago, that the 
matter of the frigate "Constitution" was brought up, and 
that memorial to Congress ordered which was not without 
its subsequent influence. Absence in Europe prevented my 
participating personally in either the Bradford Manuscri[)t 
ceremonies at the State House on the 25th of May, or in the 
centennial of the " Constitution " on the 21st of October. In 
the month of August last, however, I had occasion to go abroad 
for the purpose of making some investigations on the part of 
the Commonwealth, and I was then intrusted by his Excel- 
lency Governor Wolcott with tlie engrossed copy of the Re- 
solve thanking the Bishop of London for his very effective 
co-operation in bringing about the restoration of Governor 
Bradford's Manuscript. As many of you are doubtless aware, 
the present Bishop of London is the Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
and his name has for the last ten years been included in our 
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roll of Corresponding Members. It was the middle of August 
when I arrived in London, — the season of vacation, during 
which every one, as the expression goes, is out of town, — there 
remaining in London only some four or five millions of people 
who are unable, for one reason or another, to absent them- 
selves; and among the absent was Bishop Creighton. Ad- 
vised of my coming and errand, he had, however, left a note at 
the Embassy telling me when he would be back at Fulham 
Palace, and, as my affairs kept me in Europe longer than I 
anticipated, I finally, on the evening of the 4th of October, 
fulfilled my errand by in person handing to Bishop Creighton 
at Fulham the parchment intrusted to me. I am glad to add 
that the occasion was agreeably informal. 

In this connection I am directed by the Council to call j-our 
attention to the fact that, through the death of James Ham- 
mond Trumbull, in August last, the number of names on our 
roll of Honorary Membership has been reduced to nine. It has 
of late been the tacitly understood policy of the Society to limit 
its Honorary list to ten in number, and to confine the selection 
of those upon it mainly to foreigners.-' Assuming this as the 
practice of the Society, there is now one vacancy in the list. 
It is to the present Bishop of London that we owe the return of 
the Bradford Manuscript, for had he been even passive in the 
matter no action would have been taken. His active inter- 
vention was necessary, and it was forthcoming ; for I am able 
to say that it was he who suggested that intervention of the 
Consistory Courts through whicli the desired result was at last 
brought about. Under these circumstances it must naturally 
be the wish of the Societj' in some way to indicate to Bishop 
Creighton its appreciation of his friendlj- ofiices. I am, there- 
fore, instructed by the Council to propose the transfer of the 
name of the Rt. Rev. Mandell Creighton from our Correspond- 
ing to our Honorary list ; and, should this transfer be ordered, 
it will afford me great pleasure, in communicating the fact to 
him, also to let him know that this action is taken by us in 
recognition of the fact that through his resourceful interven- 
tion, after more than a century of loss, her Book of Genesis 
was restored to Massachusetts. 

In the matter of the frigate " Constitution," perhaps it may 
not be untimely to suggest that, though not allowed actually 
1 2 Proceedings, vol. vii. pp. 832-336 ; vol. x. pp. 32(5, 327. 
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to sink at her moorings, no steps have yet been taken to re- 
pair and perpetuate tlie histoiic ship. She is still but a hulk. 
In the memorial of the Society forwarded to Congress a year 
ago/ it was asked that " adequate provision be immediately 
made for renewing the ' Constitution,' and for hereafter pre- 
serving her, . . . and that, like the ' Victor}' ' at Portsmouth, 
she be then hereafter kept in complete repair, and used as a 
Naval Museum, open to all." For this ,provision remains to 
be made, and that it be made should be the concern of this 
Society. Surely, if Great Britain preserves the " Victory" as 
one of her most precious memorials, the United States cannot 
afford to grudge the money necessary to keep the " Constitu- 
tion " in repair, as well as afloat. I would suggest, therefore, 
that the Society instruct the Council again to memorialize 
Congress on this subject. 

Within the year no less than eight names have disappeared 
from our list of Resident membership, together with two from 
our Corresponding and one from our Honorary roll, — eleven 
names out of a total of 161, — an unusual mortality. As the 
j'ear draws to a close, our Resident list numbers but 91, our 
Corresponding list 50, our Honorary list 9, — a total of names 
of the living of only 150. The loss incurred by the Society 
in these deaths has been great, — for the time being irrepa- 
rable. General Walker and Mr. Shattuck, it is true, absorbed 
in other occupations, had rarely taken part in our proceedings, 
or actively concerned themselves in the affairs of the Society. 
None the less, the names of both properly belonged on our 
roll in accordance with our established rules of selection,^ — 
General Walker as a recognized historical student and writer, 
Mr. Shattuck because of his professional eminence. Mr. Hale's 
was a face much moie often seen at our meetings, and of late 
years his voice had not infrequently been heard in warm 
tribute to those of our dead who had preceded him, our 
obligations to whose memory it had seemed .it times almost 
his special province to emphasize to us. Of Theodore Lyman 
I can speak as of a familiar, almost a life-long friend. Elected 
at the November meeting of 1869, he had at the time of his 
death been a member of the Society for nearly twenty-eight 
years, and yet I hardly remember to have seen him at our 
meetings ; once only, indeed, do I distinctly recall him as 
1 2 Proceedings, vol. xi. pp. 210, 211. 2 ibj^^ y^i, x. p. 326. 
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present, and that was over twenty years ago at the memo- 
rable special meeting of January 17, 1877, of which I have 
recorded my recollections. ^ In fact, though a member, and 
most properly a member, of this Society, Theodore Lyman was 
not an historian, nor did his mind run in the direction of 
historical research. Neither, though, under the influence of 
Agassiz, he applied himself to science, does it seem to me that 
he had any pronounced scientific aptitude. A man of high 
character and decided ability, combining a marked intellectual 
alertness with very considerable powers of application, I am 
inclined to believe that a political career would have been to 
him the most congenial ; and, moreover, I have no doubt that 
he would have achieved distinction in public life had he been 
so fortunate as once to obtain a secure footing in it. This, 
for reasons useless to dwell upon, was in his case improbable, 
and certainly never came about ; and thus the share he took 
in politics was a mere episode in his life, an episode which I 
doubt if he looked back upon with any great degree of satis- 
faction. There was, however, another episode in his life, — a 
mere episode, — coming from nothing and leading to nothing, 
which I fancj'^ he did look back on with deep and continued 
satisfaction, — I refer to his service at the Headquarters of the 
Army of the Potomac between August, 1863, and the close of the 
rebellion in May, 1865. During a portion of that time it was 
my fortune to be there with him, — indeed it was through his 
friendly offices that I found myself at Headquarters at all, and 
for his intervention then in my behalf I have since felt under a 
great and lasting obligation of gratitude ; but, being there with 
him, I could not fail to notice the skilful use he made of his some- 
what anomalous position, — that of an aid of the Governor of 
Massachusetts on special duty at the headquarters of General 
Meade, — and the large, intelligent view he took of the situ- 
ation, of that great drama of war tlien slowly unfolding itself 
before him, and of those playing prominent parts in it. He 
was a keen, discreet observer ; and moreover, realizing to the 
full the importance of what was transpiring, he kept a careful 
private record of all he saw and heard, — a record still in exist- 
ence, and which will probably some day see the light. When 
it does, — perhaps half a century hence, — I do not hesitate 
now to put on record my belief that it will prove the most 
i 2 Proceedings, vol. x. pp. 316-827. 
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valuable, jis well as the most graphic, of all the inside views 
of the meiaorable Virginia campaigns of 1863, 1864, and 1865. 
It will, I think, be found to equal in interest the famous French 
memoirs of the Napoleonic wars, of which those of Marbot are 
the type ; for Theodore Lyman, while those great events were 
in progress, had not only a more central point of observation 
than the rest of us, combined with better means of informa- 
tion, but he had also a fuller sense of the magnitude of the 
occasion and of the value of a connected record. 

Did time allow, and were the occasion altogether appropri- 
ate, I would now gladly go on and indulge in my own reminis- 
cences of those days, and my connection with Theodore Lyman 
in them. Well do I remember the first time I saw him after 
he joined the headquarters, when he thoughtfully looked me 
up in my regimental camp, descending upon me like an unex- 
pected bearer of glad tidings. It was, I think, in September, 
1883, — not long after Gettj'sburg, -;— and the army was then 
engaged in some futile movements along the Rapidan. The 
day before I had, in common with the command to which I 
belonged, undergone the severest nerve trial to which I re- 
member ever to have been subjected. Through an entire 
summer afternoon, in mounted ranks, with the enemy in full 
sight upon the hills just across the narrow river, we had been 
designedl}' exposed and made to manoeuvre in the open, as a 
target to draw their artillery fire, and so to develop their posi- 
tion and force. Owing to fortuitous circumstances, our loss 
was not heavy, but the strain on the nerves had been extremely 
trying. It seemed as though there must be anotlier Joshua 
somewhere in the immediate vicinity holding that afternoon 
sun fixed in the sky, even as that upon Gibeon. And so, as 
the Confederate batteries practised upon us, apparently " the 
sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down." Of one shell in particular I retain a vivid memory. 
It was one of many on that occasion, but, as it came whizzing 
through the air directly at me, it seemed to speak with a more 
than usually vicious utterance. It must, I think, have passed 
within a few feet of my head, for, when immediately after- 
wards it burst, my eyes were blinded with glare, and my mouth 
and nostrils choked with smoke, while the trooper nearest me 
tumbled ofE his horse, a mere lifeless bundle of clothes and 
jangling accoutrements. This had all happened one after- 
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noon ; and the next afternoon I was lying under my shelter- 
tent in, I remember, a somewhat demoralized condition, pull- 
ing, as it were, my shattered nervous system together, while 
I meditated, a tritie morosely, I suppose, not on " the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war," but on its actual- 
ities, ^nd the vicissitudes in the way of bursting shell and the 
like which accompanied the same. In the midst of all this I 
became suddenly aware of the presence of a mounted officer 
in front of the tent-opening, while a familiar voice called me 
by name. It was Theodore Lyman, my old friend of college 
days, and I did not even know he was with the armj^. His 
presence that afternoon was to me like fresh water to one sink- 
ing under the heat of a desert. 

Again, a few weeks afterwards, at the close of chill Novem- 
ber, the enemy one afternoon, dming the operations at Mine 
Run, burst into our camp as we were lying in fancied security. 
How it happened I never quite knew, for I was not on the 
picket line ; suddenly, however, a few shots were heard, the 
outposts were driven in upon us, and the bugles rang out, 
" Boots and Saddle ! " At the moment I chanced to be lying 
on my blankets and overcoat, before a eamp-fiie, reading. 
There was no time to pack up or consider one's belongings. 
It may have taken me thirty seconds to get in my saddle ; 
and when I found myself in it, the carbine bullets were already 
singing through the air. It was close work and a complete 
surprise ; so we were hustled out of our camp, while our 
friends, the enemy, took temporary possession of it. When, 
next morning, we returned to it, needless to say, I looked in 
vain for blankets and overcoat. They were gone, — hope- 
lessl}^ gone, — and I found mj^self campaigning in Virginia in 
early December in a thin summer blouse. Very distinctly do 
I remember the following night and day ; I nearly froze. A 
week later, — a memorandum made at the time tells me it 
was on Monday, December 7, — I obtained permission to 
ride over to Army Headquarters, which chanced to be not 
far away, hoping at least to get something to eat, — for the 
enemy on this occasion had made free with larder as well as 
wardrobe. Going there most woe-begone, in a few hours I re- 
turned a happy man. Not only had Theodore Lyman realized 
the situation, but, attached to Headquarters, it had been in 
his power to remedy it, and he had done so. My aspect as I 
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rode home that night to my bivouac was not exactly correct 
from a military point of view, for I was wrapped in the folds 
of a large white sleighing-coat of coarse frieze, with a big 
collar and no sleeves, and carried on my saddle two heavy 
English blankets ; but if, on that occasion, Theodore Lyman 
did not save my life, he certainly did the next thing to it, he 
made life for the next few wretched weeks endurable. A 
friend in need, he was, in that dread Virginia winter, to me 
a friend indeed ; literally he then clothed the naked. The 
memorandum to which I have referred closes with these sig- 
nificant words, — " Slept warm at last." 

All this was in the time long ago. A whole generation of 
mankind has since passed away, and Theodore Lyman has 
now passed on with it. Of the closing years of his life it is 
needless for me to speak ; a sufficient reference was made to 
them by our associates Messrs. Chase and Lothrop, at the 
October meeting of tlie Society. I will only say that through 
seventeen long years, — from the time he was a man of forty- 
five onwards to the end, — Theodore Lyman was tried as few 
men ever are tried, and through that trial the heroism of liis 
nature shone apparent. I have never seen such fortitude, 
such courage, such uncomplaining patience. His long illness 
brought out an innate dignity of nature and bearing which 
but for that few would have been aware of in him ; and when 
death came at last, it came as a release long deferred. 

Passing rapidly on, I next come to John Lowell, a man some- 
what older than myself, — thirteen years, judged by the stand- 
ard of college graduation, — but whom I have had the great 
privilege of knowing since 1866. He was a very rare charac- 
ter, — a character of quality and fineness. It was impossible to 
meet him without being impressed by a certain kindliness and 
genuineness, which gave to him an individuality all his own. 
The most companionable of students and of workers, — mod- 
est, considerate, never needlessly aggressive, he carried with 
him through life the love and sympathy of tiiose who knew 
him well, and the respect of every one who either knew him 
or knew of him. 

There remain yet three to refer to, the two brothers Pierce 
and Justin Winsor ; and, certainly, it is impossible to mention 
those names without a realizing sense of the loss the Society 
has sustained. As our volumes of Proceedings show, and as 

9 
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we here have reason to know aside from those volumes, Mr. 
Winsor and Mr. E. L. Pierce were among our most active 
members, and two of those upon whom we had most right to 
count for the coming years. Of Mr. Winsor I will merely say 
that he combined in a greater degree than any other man 
I know — perhaps I might say than any man I have ever 
met — the peculiar qualities this Society will some day surely 
seek to find in an executive officer who shall be at once its 
secretary, its curator, its librarian, and its editoi-. Meanwhile, 
as a member for over twenty years, he had been peculiarly 
active and efficient ; no one was more constant at our meet- 
ings; no one more liberally contributed to their interest. Mr. 
Pierce was a younger member ; indeed it would have been well 
for the Society had he been elected long before he was, for the 
interest he showed in its welfare was, in his case, the practical 
side of the satisfaction he did not seek to conceal in his mem- 
bership. Both Mr. Winsor and Mr. Pierce I had personally 
known for over forty years ; as head of this Society, I had 
relied on the co-operation of both in effecting those changes 
and readjustments which the future manifestly has in store 
for us, and I admit I do not now see from what quarter the 
gap in our working ranks caused by their disappearance can 
be made good. 

Turning now from this sombre chapter in necrology, — a 
chapter nearly always with us, a chapter clcsed only to be re- 
opened, — it will be not uninteresting, I think, to consider 
briefly the historical aspect of the year, which, for us, the pres- 
ent meeting brings to its close. In the matter of historical 
work, — contributions to historical study and literature, — I 
am not aware that the twelve months have been peculiarly' 
fruitful; I should in fact be inclined to say that they had 
been distinctly barren, for I cannot mention any work pro- 
duced in them, either at home or abroad, of an especially 
noticeable character. The list of publications, as it appears in 
the two Historical Reviews, the English and the American, is 
long enough, and the work, so far as both finish and research 
are concerned, is of an order both absolutely high and rela- 
tively ever improving ; but there is no title or name in the list 
which at once arrests attention and puts an emphasis upon it. 
And yet in expressing this opinion I well know the risk I 
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run, — and, indeed, I not unwillingly run it. I speak subject 
to correction, and am not without liopes that, as soon as I have 
finished what I yet have to say, member after member may 
rise to call attention to some glaring oversight of which I have 
been guilty. And with a view to thus lending an increased 
interest to the occasion, and eliciting some expressions of 
opinion, I will repeat what I have just said, and in more 
aggressive spirit assert tliat, so far as 1 am advised, the year 
1897 has, from the point of view of the historical student, 
been, comparatively speaking, barren and commonplace, hav- 
ing made no striking addition in any language to what we 
before possessed. 

Perhaps the same, or something very like it, might also be 
said when we turn from letters to action. But, none the less, 
if during the year the world has witnessed no great catas- 
trophe, it has looked on, not without signs of impatience at 
the slow movement of events, while two historical episodes of 
the very first magnitude drew towards an inevitable end. I 
refer to Turkish rule in Europe, and Spanish rule in America. 
As a veteran British diplomatist expressed it to me in Eome 
early in the year, both of these are anachronisms, — both linger 
interminably' on the world's stage ; both also began at nearly 
the same time, for, while Mahomet II. stormed Constantinople 
on the memorable 29th of May, 1453, Columbus discovered 
America on the 12th of October, 1492, less than forty years 
later. Certainly 1858 does not seem very remote to us, yet the 
years which have elapsed between 1858 and the present time 
equal in number the years which elapsed between the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire and the rise of the New World. More 
than four centuries ago, the curtain lifted ; and now, during 
the year just closing, the two great world-dramas — Ottoman 
rule in Europe and Spanish rule in America — have seemed 
drawing together to their finales. I say " seemed " advisedly ; 
for, as respects the Ottoman Empire, I was curiously reminded a 
short time since of its apparent nearly impending dissolution 
and its real vitality. I was tui-ning over a rare tract of Cotton 
Mather's printed here in Boston in 1712 and entitled " The 
Savior with his Rainbow," and I came across the following : — 

" In the next Place, I will freely confess to you, that there is not any 
One thing at this day a doing, which I have my Eye more upon, than 
the Fale, & I hope, the approaching Fall of the Ottoman Empire, 
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There is a Coincidence of more than as many things, to perswade us, 
That the Three hundred ^ ninety odd years allotted for the Turks to 
be the Plagues of the Roman Empire, Expired at the late Peace of 
Oarlowitz. If that Empire should once fall, what a Jubilee would 
arrive to the poor Greek Churches ! Oh ! Let us Pray more for them. 
Yea, the Jews as well as the Greeks would feel a quickening Energy 
upon it. Now, a mighty shake seems to be giving unto the Ottoman 
Empire. There are millions of Oppressed Christians who begin to see 
a Rainbow in that Thing, if God will please to give the Word. If it 
should be so, that the Ottoman Empire be falling. Then, Then, that 
Great Trumpet is going to be blown, which brings on the Kingdoms of 
this World, to be the Kingdoms of the Lord." 

Could anything, I would ask, be inore curious than the fore- 
going? That was written and published in Boston one hundred 
and eighty-five years ago ; six generations of men here and 
in Turkey have since passed away, — been born, lived, and 
died. Cotton Mather had his "eye "on " the approaching fall 
of the Ottoman Empire " then, as we have had our eyes riveted 
on the same promised spectacle during the j'ear now at its close : 
and it has not come now, as it did not come then ! Yet come 
it surely must ; and the immediate successor of the Roman 
Empire of the East, after at least four centuries and a half of 
continuous existence, will, probably before the ej'es of some at 
least of us here, be numbered among the things that have 
been, — a tale that is told. 

So also with Spanish rule in America. After a similar four 
centuries of existence by inscrutable infinite wisdom vouch- 
safed to it also, it is manifestly nearing its end, — is in its 
death agony. And, viewed historically, what a singularly dis- 
creditable existence it has been, — how very barren of good ! 

When looking at the vicissitudes of human development, we 
are apt to assume a certain air of optimism, and take advance- 
ment as the law of being, — a thing of course, — indisputable. 
We are charitable, too ; and to deny to any given race or 
people some degree of use in the economy of Nature or the 
plan of Creation is usually regarded as indicative of narrow- 
ness of view. The fatal, final word "pessimist" is apt to be 
whispered in connection with the name of one who ventures 
to suggest a doubt of this phase of the doctrine known as 
Universalism. And yet is not this part of that unctuous 
pseudo-philanthropy which is so marked, and, to the observ- 
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ing man, so unpleasing a characteristic of the day ? Except 
in magnitude of time and space, how do nations and races 
differ from individual men? We all know perfectly well that 
the individual does not always tend to improvement, — in 
no way contributes towards leaving the world in any respect 
better than he found it, — except, perhaps, by himself being no 
longer existent in it. So with races and nationalities ; it is one 
of the depressing truths taught by the study of history, that in 
the tardy process of development progress is the rare excep- 
tion. Great forces woik slowly, and it is only after many 
disturbances and long-continued vacillations that the world, 
proceeding always on a curving line, is moved from one posi- 
tion of equilibrium to -another. Races remain long in the 
lowest barbarism ; and not infrequently their development is 
arrested at some more advanced stage and they slowly relapse 
into a lower. Actual decay alternates with pi-ogress, and even 
true progress implies an admixture of decay ; and all the more 
sombre features of this somewhat stern statement of historical 
deductions have, I submit, been strikingly exemplified in Span- 
ish rule in America, and is receiving new illustration in what 
is now taking place, — the last scene of the drama. 

Five years ago I read before this Society a paper, incorpo- 
rated in the eighth volume of its Second Series of Proceedings, 
entitled " The Spanish Discovery of America." In that paper 
I ventured to moot the question whether, after all, any benefit 
had resulted to mankind through the discovery of America by 
Columbus, acting for Spain. That discovery was, when made, 
a thing foreordained, — made inevitable by the steady progress 
of human development. Mankind was ripe for it ; it could not 
long be deferred. That it chanced through the agency of 
Columbus was merely an accident, but an accident entailing 
results than which few in the history of mankind have been 
more lasting or more momentous. Spanish rule over races 
of Spanish descent and tradition, dominating half the New 
World, was the first and most striking result, and that rule is 
only now in its death agony. At the time I remember our 
associate Judge Chamberlain called my attention to what he 
referred to as the other side of the picture, making allusion 
to the presumably indisputable benefits which had flowed, or 
might be supposed to have flowed, from the introduction into 
Spanish America of the law and religion of the mother laud. 
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Taken by surprise, at the moment somewhat startled, perhaps, 
at the bi'eadth of my own generalization as interpreted by him, 
I remember yielding a ready assent to the proposition Judge 
Chamberlain advanced. I agreed that there were probably 
two sides to that picture, of which I had attempted only to 
portray one. 

Since then I have often reflected on the incident, and always 
with one result. I have regretted that I allowed myself to be 
taken by surprise, — that I had not been actuated more by the 
courage of my convictions. I have already to-day thrown out 
one challenge ; I propose now to throw out another. At this 
time, when, before our eyes, it is breathing its last, I want 
some one to point out a single good thing in law, or science, 
or art, or literature, — material, moral, or intellectual, — which 
has resulted to the race of man upon earth from Spanish domi- 
nation in America. I have tried to think of one in vain. It 
certainly has not yielded an immortality, an idea, or a discov- 
ery ; it has, in fact, been one long record of reaction and 
retrogression, than which feW pages in the great record of 
mankind have been more, discouraging or less fruitful of good. 
In thus broadly stating this conclusion, I am aware that I sub- 
ject myself to stinging criticism from those better informed ; 
but, after five years of reflection, that criticism I invoke. 

I am also the more impelled to do so at this time, as recently 
I have been reading a most interesting little biographj% en- 
titled " Philip the Second of Spain," written by Mr. Martin A. S. 
Hume for the " Foreign Statesmen Series," now in course of 
publication in England. It is something I have long been 
looking for, — a life of Philip written not in the denunciatory 
spirit to which we are accustomed, but in one extenuatory, if 
not apologetic. We are all tired of hearing the wretched 
Philip abused ; and Mr. Hume at last describes him as " a 
naturally good man," behind whose "icy mask there must 
have been much that was gentle and loving" ; but who, buried 
in "hereditary gloom," lived "in the unshakable belief that 
he was in some sort a junior partner with Providence," and so 
was " cursed with mental obliquity and a lack of due sense of 
proportion." This may or may not be a correct estimate, but 
it is certainly a novel one. I do not propose to discuss it here ; 
but as I was running through this excellent little volume, — 
impartial, erudite, fair in spirit, — I suddenly came across one 
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passage in which I seemed to be reading of the events and 
characters of to-day. The writer had been describing the 
essentially Spanish polic}' pursued in the Low Countries under 
the administration of Alva and the Council of Blood, and he 
goes on as follows : — 

" The constant dropping of detraction at last had its effect upon 
Philip, and he was induced to try a new policy. Alva was allowed to 
withdraw, with rage at his heart for his failure, which he ascribed to 
the lack of support from Madrid, and Louis Requescens was sent by the 
influence of the Ruy Gomez party to endeavor to bring about by con- 
ciliation and railduess the pacification which severity had been power- 
less to effect." 

This extract is from a recently published historical work 
describing the occurrences of three centuries back ; substitute 
for the name of Alva that of Weyler, and for the name of 
Requescens that of Blanco, and for Ruy Gomez, Sagasta, and 
might the language not be applied equally well to the Cuba 
of 1897?! 

With the Cuba of to-day, as one of the burning questions in 
connection with our own foreign policy, we here have nothing 
to do. Not so, however, when it is studied as the original seat 
of Spanish rule in America, and now as the last relic of that 
rule. The Queen of the Antilles ! The tree is known by its 
fruit. What is now taking place in Cuba is historical. It is 
the dying out of a dominion the influence of which will be 

1 " The cruel policy of concentration was initiated Feb. 16, 1896. Tlie pro- 
ductive districts controlled by the Spanish armies were depopulated. The agri- 
cultural inhabitants were herded in and about the garrison towns, their lands laid 
waste and their dwellings destroyed. This policy the late cabinet of Spain jus- 
tified as a necessary measure of war and as a means of cutting off supplies from 
the insurgents. It has utterly failed as a war measure. It was not civilized war- 
fare. It was extermination. . . . 

" That the government of Sagasta has entered upon a course from which reces- 
sion with honor is impossible, can hardly be questioned ; that in the few weeks it 
has existed it has made earnest of the sincerity of its professions, is undeniable. 
I shall not impugn its sincerity, nor should impatience be suffered to embarrass it 
in the task it has undertaken. . . . 

"She has recalled the commander whose brutal orders inflamed the Ameri- 
can mind and shocked the civilized world. She has modified the horrible order 
of concentration, and hag undertaken to care for the helpless and permit those 
who desire to resume the cultivation of their fields to do so, and assures them the 
protection of the Spanish government in their lawful occupations." — Annual 
Message of President McKinley to Congress, Dec. 6, 1897. 
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seen and felt for centuries in the life of two continents ; just 
as what is taking place in Turkey is the last fierce flickering 
up of Asiatic rule in Europe, on the very spot where twenty- 
four centuries ago Asiatic rule in Europe was thought to have 
been averted forever. The two, Ottoman rule in Europe and 
Spanish rule in America, now stand at the bar of history ; and, 
scanning the long four-century record of each, as, in Italy and 
here at home, I have done repeatedly within myself as the year 
with its startling developments has rolled away, I have been un- 
able to see what either has contributed to the accumulated pos- 
sessions of the human race, or why both should not be classed 
among the many instances of the arrested civilization of a 
race, developing by degrees an irresistible tendency to retro- 
gression. What good reason can then be given why we should 
not in such cases speak the truth that is in us, passing upon 
them among nations the judgment which among individuals 
we pass upon those who, having been blessed with numerous 
advantages and afforded frequent opportunities, have squan- 
dered the first and neglected the last, leaving behind them at 
the close of a long life a record which it were excessive charity 
to characterize as useless, it having in point of fact been posi- 
tively noxious ? With men it requires generations to over- 
come the effects of a vicious life and evil practices. With 
nations or a race centuries scarcely sufBce. 

On the conclusion of the President's address, it was unani- 
mously voted that the name of the Rt. Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., be transferred from the list of Corresponding Members 
to the list of Honorary Members. 

Dr. Samuel A. Geben made the following remarks : — 

I wish to communicate the dates of two early Commence- 
ments at Cambridge, derived from contemporary sources, 
which are additional to the list previously presented by me, 
and printed in the Proceedings (second series, X. 194-205, 
360) for May and November, 1895. The dates are taken from 
two almanacs in the Watkinson Library at Hartford ; and in 
botli instances they fall on the second Tuesday of August, 
thus confirming the theory that during this period Commence- 
ment came on that day. 
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1673. 

According to an Almanac (Cambridge) for this year, by 
N. H., — who perhaps was Nehemiah Hobart, the graduate of 
1667, — the day fell on Tuesday, August 12. 

1677. 

According to an Almanac (Cambridge), by J. S., — who 
was the Reverend John Sherman, third minister of Water- 
town, — the day came on Tuesday, August 14. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President 
and Messrs. James F. Rhodes, Henry G. Denny, Robert C. 
WiNTHROP, Jk., a. C. Goodell, Jr., Edmund F. Slafter, 
and Henry W. Haynes. 

A new serial number of the Proceedings, comprising the 
record of the October and November meetings, was ready for 
delivery at the meeting. 
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